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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
Unless otherwise specified, values are in millions of U.S. dollars 
Exchange rate on June 1, 1978 was SF. 1.00 = US$0.559 


Population: 386,000 (est. Januaryl, 1978) 


* * 
Income, Employment 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


GNP at Market Prices 446.9 490.7 545.2 631.2 NA 
GNP at Constant (1970) Prices 3666 > 347.5 3351433 370.0 NA 
Per Capita GNP at Market Prices $1159 $1311 $1471 $1658 NA 
Per Capita GNP at Constant 

(1970) Prices $951 $928 $948 $972 NA 
Labor Force (thousands)? 128.5 117.5 115.0 115.0t NA 
Unemployed (thousands) 26.0 es) 3.6 3.1) 
Average Unemployment Rate (%) 20.2 14.9 Sak 240 
loorrected labor force figures and average unemployment rates. Beginning 
in 1976 figures result from new method of calculating unemployment and 
include only those registered with Ministry of Labor and Public Housing 
in January of the year concerned. 


Money and Prices (as of December 31) 


Money Supply 78.2 

Total Public Debt*) 134.8 

External Public Debt”) 

Central Bank Interest Rate (%) 

Commercial Interest Rate (%) Prime------------- 
Average----------- 


Retail. Price Indices 
April 1968 - March 1969 = 100 


Total (Yearly Average) 
Food and Drink 
Housing and Furniture 
Clothing and Shoes 
Other 


1979 Retail Price Indices 


Total 

Food and Drink 
Housing and Furniture 
Clothing and Shoes 
Other 


*) Revised 





Balance of Payments and Trade 
*) *) *) 
1974 1975 1976 


Gold and Foreign 
Exchange Reserves 80.4 115.0 £335 


Balance of Payments 6.0 34.5 20. 
Current Account 24.6 Ld. 
Capital Account 30.6 ; 33% 
Balance of Trade 39.1 20. 
Total Exports (FOB) 

US Share (%) 

Total Imports (CIF) 


US Share (Z) 


*) Revised 


**) First quarter 1978 


According to U.S. Government figures, U.S. exports to Suriname 
in 1978 totaled $123 million while U.S. imports from Suriname 
equaled $124 million. 


Sources: 


Central Bank of Suriname 

Ministry of Economic Affairs 

Ministry of Labor and Public Housing 
Planning Bureau 

Statistics Bureau 

Netherlands Development Cooperation Mission 
Producing Companies 





Production and Exports of Bauxite, Alumina and Aluminum 


Bauxite 


Year 


Aluminum 


Year 


Production 
(Metric tons) 


6,944,000 
6,863,000 
4,751,000 


4,600,000 (est) 
4,700,000 (est) 


NA 


Production 
(Metric tons) 


1,429,000 
1,194,819 
1,148,602 
1,163,000 
1,215,000 
1,287,000 


Production 
(Metric tons) 


50,000 
56,954 
39,964 
45,000 
50,000 
55,560 


Suralco 


2,049,000 
2,085,000 
1,023,865 

898,183 
1,164,041 
1,342,446 


Suralco 


705,116 
580,483 
646,797 
559,856 
541,211 
647,984 


Suralco2 


54,763 
54,851 
26,429 
46,433 
57,806 
55,147 


Billiton 


1,889,000 
1,737,000 
1,301,042 
1,114,406 
1,042,075 

942,267 


Billiton 


505,267 
497,923 
443,033 
506,103 
563,436 
556,440 


Billiton 
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Exports (Metric Tons) 


Total 


3,938,000 
3,822,000 
2,324,907 
2,012,589 
2,206,116 
2,284,713 


Exports (Metric Tons) 


Total 


1,210,383 
1,078,406 
1,089,830 
1,065,959 
1,104,647 
1,204,424 


Exports (Metric Tons) 


Total 


54,763 
54,851 
26,429 
46,433 
57,806 
55,147 


: 
These official figures vary somewhat from comparable producing 
company data but are included because of their comprehensiveness. 


eraciudes aluminum skimmings. 





Rice Production 


Year Total area Production Exports FOB value of 
(ha) (metric tons) (metric tons) Exports 
(S£1.1000) 


1973 44,985 164,063 44,479 20,600 
1974 44,353 162,417 41,274 21,400 
1975 47,500 174,845 57,000 32,200 
1976 48,400 172,500 57,000 27,400 
1977 49,700 202,866 54,716 30,915 
1978 NA NA NA NA 


Shrimp Production 


Year Total Production Exports FOB value 
(metric tons) (metric tons) (S£1.1000) 


1975 3,544 3,559 24,450 
1976 4,093 3,378 44,286 
1977 4,105 3,824 51,586 
1978 NA NA NA 


Sources: 


Ministry of Agriculture 
Shrimp companies 
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SUMMARY: With an economy solidly based on the bauxite (and 
its derivatives) industry and the prospect of approximately 
$1.5 billion in Netherlands development assistance in the 
1975-90, Suriname's economic future promises its people 

one of the highest standards of living in South America. 

Yet questions about Suriname's potential stability anc 
economic course have been raised and have resulted in more 
caution on the part of private investors. This has been 
partly due to Suriname's transition from a free enterprise 
economy dependent on big foreign mining companies to a mixed 
economy, in which joint ventures between Government and 
domestic and foreign private investors, especially in the 
extractive industries is likely to be the norm. Shortages 
of labor, particularly in the agricultural sector and © 
among trained managerial talent, have raised doubt about 
Suriname's ability to use available economic assistance so 
as to manage its plentiful resources in a productive manner, 
Yet these same resources can provide the basis for continued 
economic growth and argue for cooperative economic relations 
between Suriname and the United States, In particular, 
Suriname's potential as a market for U.S, goods and services 
should grow as long as the income from the bauxite sector 
and development assistance continues to expand. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Bauxite Exports: The bauxite industry has traditionally set 
the pace of Suriname's economy. It is estimated that the two 
producing companies, Suriname Aluminum Company (Suralco), a 
wholly owned Alcoa subsidiary, and Billiton Maatschappij 
Suriname N.V., owned by Royal Duteh Shell, account for 85 
percent of Suriname's exports, approximately 40 percent of 
the Government's tax revenues, and about 30 percent of the 
Gross Domestic Product. 


The industry's contribution to Government revenue increased 
dramatically in 1974 with the introduction of a bauxite levy 
of 6 percent of the realized value of aluminum ingot in 

the United States. The Government and the bauxite companies 
are presently negotiating the terms to a new bauxite levy 
agreement. The bauxite companies want to link total payments 
to performance and to eliminate minimum production quotas. 
The Government, on the other hand, is under pressure from 
inflation to increase revenues. It hopes to raise the levy 
rate while keeping a system of minimum guarantees thus 
assuring itself of a minimum amount of revenue yearly. Levy 
payments are above the substantial payments made by the 
companies in the form of local income and excise taxes. 


NOTE: In January 1978 the spelling of the country's name was 
changed from Surinam to Suriname. 
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Despite the fact that aluminum shipments have increased in 
the last few years, it is clear that shipments of bauxite 
and alumina have not recovered to their levels of before 

the 1974-75 world recession. This development reflects 

the emergency of new sources of bauxite elsewhere in the 
world and the competitive disadvantage that Suriname bauxite 
is facing in comparison. At one time, Suriname accounted 
for 25 percent of world bauxite output; now, Suriname pro- 
duces only 6 percent of the total world output. The stag- 
nation of Suriname's leading exports means that the country, 
which imports many of the goods and services it consumes, is 
experiencing a steady pressure on its balance of trade and 
its economic performance generally. Only higher prices for 
aluminum in the developed world have softened the impact of 
this development and insured continuing high revenues for 
the Government. Meanwhile, the Government hopes to exploit 
additional bauxite reserves in western Suriname through a 
government-owned company, Grassalco, and thus to bring about 
expanded production. Its plans, if completed fully, call 
for the construction of a second integrated aluminum industry. 
This would mean building two hydroelectric dams (500 and 300 
megawatts), a bauxite mine, a 400,000 ton alumina refinery, 
a 60,000 ton aluminum smelter and a 90 kilometer railroad. 
The railroad is under construction and is scheduled for 
completion in early 1980. Chances appear good that con- 
struction of at least one dam (500 megawatts) will begin by 
1981. The Dutch through their aid program have agreed to 
finance construction in part. Grassalco itself is prepared 
to enter into joint ventures with foreign investors to bring 
about the completion of the Government's total development 
plans. 


Other Foreign Trade 


Suriname exports rice, shrimp, timber, bananas, sugar and 
other tropical products but far less than it might if the 
country's agricultural potential were used to the fullest. 
Indeed, Suriname imports much of what it consumes, spending 
its hard-earned foreign exchange on refined sugar, vegetable 
oils, beef and fresh fruits and vegetables, all of which can 
be grown locally. Recently, a government-supported oil-palm 
project has begun to provide edible oil for Suriname's 
domestic economy and several private investors have started 
raising beef-cattle for local consumption. However, it will 
be several years before these projects have any significant 
impact. 





With the exception of rice-growing, plantation agriculture is 
the weakest sector of the Suriname economy, suffering from 
shortsighted and unimaginative absentee ownership in the past. 
Many plantations are badly in need of more capital to replace 
antiquated equipment and upgrade living and working conditions. 
In addition, there is a continuing shortage of labor in the 
agricultural sector as more and more youths seek to make 

their fortune in urban Paramaribo. 


Suriname's largest sugar plantation, Marienburg, was purchased 
by the Government in May 1974 in an attempt to revive production. 
However, production in 1977 fell to less than 6400 tons, and 
Suriname had to import refined sugar to meet domestic needs 
while exporting several thousand tons of brown sufar to the EEC. 
In an effort to reverse this trend, the Government invested 
several million dollars in capital improvements and eased the 
labor shortage by importing foreign agricultural workers. As 

a result, production has increased, and expectations are that 
Marienburg will produce enough sugar to meet both domestic 
demand and its FEC quota. 


Rice is one of the most promising agricultural products for 
increased export earnings. Over the long term, rice production, 
centering around the highly mechanized Stichting Machinale 
Landbouw rice farm in northwestern Suriname, should increase 
sharply as the result of an aid-financed water storage and 
irrigation scheme, the Corantijn Canal Project, which would 
permit the doubling of land under rice culture. The Canal 

is scheduled for completion in 1982, 


Foreign Aid 


Suriname's balance of payments had been characterized by a 
persistent deficit on current account -- not surprising when, 

as the Bureau of Statistics once estimated, 43.2 percent of 

the goods consumed by the average Suriname family are imported -- 
offset by a surplus on capital account deriving from development 
aid. Thus, next to bauxite, foreign aid is the mainstay of 

the country's economy. 


The main aid donor is the Netherlands, which at the time 

of Suriname's independence agreed to provide more than $1.5 
billion in development assistance over a10-to 15-year period; 
$1.1 billion is earmarked for the co-financing of projects 
approved by a joint Dutch-Surinamese commission (CONS) in a 
multi-year development plan; $250 million is for extension of 
guarantees on foreign loans to Suriname. While the remaining 
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$150 million will be linked to Surinamese savings and will be 
available after the initial $1.1 billion has been spent. Ona 
per capita basis, this places Suriname at or near the top of 
aid-recipient countries in the world. Other major donors are 
the European Development Fund (more than $50 million over the 
last 6 years and about $20 million in planned projects) and the 
United Nations Special Fund. 


Financial Situation 


Suriname relies heavily on foreign goods and services, and as 

a result the country continues to import world inflation. The 
annual rate of inflation has been running at 10-15 percent for 
the last 3 years. Recently, the Government has taken some steps 
toward formulating a fiscal policy in an attempt to reduce 
inflationary pressures. The total budgetary deficit for FY 79 
is projected at $20 million, an improvement over FY 78's 

$26 million* and the $39 million* deficit incurred in FY 77. 

A freeze on hiring new public employees has been imposed, and 
the Government has raised automobile registration and various 
other fees by almost 50 percent. Suriname has also announced 
plans to start an income-tax withholding system beginning in 
1980. However, any successful attempt to ease the Government's 
financial squeeze and to hold the deficit to within projected 
limits will depend on the outcome of the current bauxite levy 
negotiations. In 1977 alone the levey accounted for 20 percent 
of Suriname's total tax revenues. 


Monetary policy for the most part plays a passive role in the 
Surinamese economy. Interest rates do not reflect market condi- 
tions. Little attempt has been made to increase savings and 
reduce consumption through a policy of higher interest rates. 
The highest rate currently offered savers is 7 percent on 5-year 
Savings certificates. However, the average interest rate on 
savings is only 3 percent. As a result, gross national savings 
declined to less than 10 percent of GNP in 1977. The Central 
Bank prefers credit control to imposing higher interest rates 

as a mechanism for reducing the money supply. However, as 
Suriname's external debit position has improved, the Bank has 
relaxed its credit restrictions. Thus prospects of relief from 
double digit inflation remain small. 


*Revised 





Labor 


One of the most remarkable phenomena in Suriname in recent 
years has been the rise of the organized labor movement. To- 
day, the five militant and politically conscious labor fede- 
rations are a major factor in the economy. Strike action 
traumatized the economy in 1973, and the number of industrial 
disputes submitted for conciliation remains high. Collective 
labor agreements that have recently been negotiated provide 
generous settlements, and worker actions of short duration 
aimed at eliciting better settlements from the employers have 
occasionally occurred. In addition, the labor federations 
themselves frequently compete for control of individual unions 
causing confusion in union administration. 


The labor picture is complicated in other ways too. Heavy 
migration from Suriname to the Netherlands, where job opportuni- 
ties and social benefits are better, stripped the country of 
much of its skilled and semiskilled labor force and of pro- 
fessional people. Government offices are operating with less 
than optimum staffs, and many business firms, including Suralco, 
have lost a number of skilled workers trained at their expense. 
It is estimated that over 120,000 people of Suriname origin 

now reside in the Netherlands. It seems unlikely that a sizable 
number of emigrants will return to Suriname where their skills 
and services are needed badly. 


Government Economic Policy 


One of the Government's principal pledges, first made during 

the electoral campaign of late 1973, was that it would secure 

a greater voice in the management of the country's natural 
resources. The Government's intentions are not entirely clear 
even now, but joint venture agreements such as that with Las 
Mercedes of Venezuela (oil exploration) may be models for future 
foreign investment in the extractive industries. Broadly 
speaking, the companies will bring capital and know-how to the 
ventures, and the Government will bring public lands, modified 


concessionary rights, tax write-offs and other investment 
inducements. 


Eventually, the Government may seek to buy into the bauxite 
companies with money provided by Netherlands development aid; 
it already holds an option to buy 25 percent of Billiton. 


In the wholesale/retail trades, the Government has been highly 
interventionist. It has stepped into force price rollbacks on 
both domestic (electric power, bread, carbonated drinks) and 
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imported items (lubricating oil) and has required rice exporters 
to sell two-thirds of their crop at pegged prices in the domes- 
tic market. Government intervention is widely blamed for 
aggravating shortages in the supply of certain staple foods. 

In response to consumer complaints, the Government trading 
monopoly, the Centraal Import Bedrijf (CIS), has allowed private 
importers a freer hand in importing commodities previously 
restricted or reserved for importation by CIS alone. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


After several years of little economic growth, Suriname's GNP 

grew by 5 percent in real terms in 1977. However, it is difficult 
to predict future trends, as economic statistics tend to lag 

years behind. Potential investors will need to consider care- 
fully the financial and political questions arising from Suriname's 
transition to an independent nation with a mixed economy. 


Nevertheless there seems to be ample reason for cautious 
optimism. The level of imports should remain relatively high, 
and American suppliers should continue to find ready markets for 
eartimoving equipment, tractors, commercial vehicles, fishing 
boats, pleasure boats, marine engines, mining machinery, 

food processing equipment, textiles and ready-made clothing, 
household electrical appliances, televisions, builder's and 

home hardware, toys, pharmaceuticals, industrial chemicals, 
fertilizers, agricultural commodities and other goods. They 
can expect to fill about one-third of Suriname's import require- 
ments. 


A significant factor will be the supplier's attitude toward small 
orders. The unwillingness of some American manufacturers to 
furnish detailed quotations and data on low unit or dollar trans- 
actions, or even to respond to small Trade Opportunities, has 
induced more than one Surinamer to look elsewhere for supplies. 


However, the competitive position of third countries is weaken- 
ing, relative to the United States, because their price quotations 
reflect more expensive currencies and higher inflation and 

freight costs. For many manufactured goods, the competitive 
price advantage is now on the American side. American businesses 
should be advised that any prices quoted to Suriname importers 
preferably should be c.i.f. Paramaribo. 





Regional Marketing Managers 


Commercial and economic information on most trading part- 
ners of the United States is available from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

A Regional Marketing Manager is responsible for the areas 
listed below. Assistance or information about marketing in 
these countries may be obtained by dialing these key people 
directly: 202-377 plus the given extension. 


Area Extension 


Africa 
(except Algeria, Egypt, Libya, Morocco and 
Tunisia—see Near East Listing below) 


Area Extension 


Far East 
East Asia, Taiwan, Australia, and 
New Zealand > 
Southeast Asia and Sub continent 
Japan, Korea and Hong Kong 


Latin America 
Andean and Caribbean countries 
Brazil and River Plate countries 
Mexico and Central America countries 


Canada 
Eastern Europe 


Europe 
France and Benelux Countries 
Germany and Austria 
Italy, Greece and Turkey 
Nordic Countries 


Near East 


Egypt, Iran and Israel 

Algeria, Libya, Morocco and Tunisia 

Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, 
Peoples Democratic Republic of Yeman, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, United Arab Emirates, 
Yemen Arab Republic 


USSR 


Spain, Portugal, Switzerland and Yugoslavia 


United Kingdom 


People’s Republic of China 


Commerce District Offices 


Albuquerque, 87102, 505 Marquette 
Ave. NW., Rm. 1015 (505) 766-2386. 
Anchorage, 99513, P.O. Box 32, 
701 C St. (907) 271-5041. 

Atlanta,. 30309, Suite 600, 1365 
Peachtree St., NE. (404) 881-7000. 
Baltimore, 21202, 415 U.S. Custom- 
house, Gay and Lombard Sts. (301) 
962-3560. 

Birmingham, 35205, Suite 200-201, 
908 S. 20th St. (205) 254-1331. 
Boston, 02116, 10th Floor, 441 
Stuart St. (617) 223-2312. 

Buffalo, 14202, 1312 Federal Bldg., 
111 W. Huron St. (716) 846-4191. 
Charleston, W. Va., 25301, 3000 New 
Federal Office Bldg., 500 Quarrier 
St. (304) 343-6181, Ext. 375. 
Cheyenne, 82001, 6022 O’Mahoney 
Federal Center, 2120 Capitol Ave. 
(307) 778-2220, Ext. 2151. 

Chicago, 60603, Room 1406, Mid- 
Continental Plaza Bldg., 55 E. Mon- 
roe St. (312) 353-4450. 

Cincinnati, 45202, 10504 Fed. Bldg., 
550 Main St. (513) 684-2944, 
Cleveland, 44114, Room 600, 666 
Euclid Ave. (216) 522-4750. 
Columbia, S.C., 29204, Forest Center, 
2611 Forest Dr. (803) 765-5354. 
Dallas, 75242, Room 7A5, 1100 
Commerce St. (214) 749-1515. 
Denver, 80202, Room 165, New Cus- 
tom House, 19th and Stout Sts. (303) 
837-3246. 


Des Moines, 50309, 817 Federal 
Bldg., 210 Walnut St. (515) 284-4222. 
Detroit, 48226, 445 Federal Bldg., 
231 W. Lafayette (313) 226-3650. 
Greensboro, N.C., 27402, 203 Fed- 
eral Bldg., W. Market St., P.O. Box 
1950. (919) 378-5345. 

Hartford, 06103, Room 610-B, Fed. 
Bldg., 450 Main St. (203) 244-3530. 
Honolulu, 96850, 4106 Federal Bldg., 
300 Ala Moana Blvd., P.O. Box 
50026 (808) 546-8694. 

Houston, 77002, 262% Federal Bldg., 
515 Rusk Ave. (713) 226-4231. 


Indianapolis, 46204, 357 U.S.°Court- 


House & Federal Office Bldg., 46 E. 
Ohio St. (317) 269-6214. 

Los Angeles, 90049, Rm. 800, 11777 
San Vicente Blvd. (213) 824-7591. 
Memphis, 38103, Room 710, 147 
Jefferson Ave. (901) 521-3213. 
Miami, 33130, Rm. 821, City Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., 25 W. Flagler St. 
(305) 350-5267. 

Milwaukee, 53202, 605 Federal Of- 
fice Bldg., 517 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
(414) 291-3473. 


Minneapolis, 55401, 218 Federal 
Bldg., 110 S. 4th St. (612) 725-2133. 
New Orleans, 70130, Room 432, In- 
ternational Trade Mart, 2 Canal St. 
(504) 589-6546. 

New York, 10007, 37th Floor, Fed- 


eral Office Bldg., 26 Federal Plaza, 
Foley Sq. (212) 264-0634. 


Newark, 07102, Gateway Bldg. (4th 
floor) Market St. & Penn Plaza 
(201) 645-6214. 


Omaha, 68102, 1815 Capitol Ave., 
Suite 703A (402) 221-3665. 


Philadelphia, 19106, 9448 Federal 
Bldg., 600 Arch St. (215) 597-2850. 


Phoenix, 85073, 2950 Valley Bank 
Center, 201 N. Central Ave. (602) 
261-3285. 


Pittsburgh, 15222, 2002 Fed. Bldg., 
1000 Liberty Ave. (412) 644-2850. 


Portland, Ore., 97204, Room 618, 
1220 S.W. 3rd Ave. (503) 221--3001. 


Reno, Nev., 89503, 777 W. 2nd St., 
Room 120. (702) 784-5203. 


Richmond, 23240, 8010 Federal Bldg., 
400 N. 8th St. (804) 782-2246. 


St. Louis, 63105, 120 S. Central Ave. 
(314) 425-3302. 


Salt Lake City, 84138, 1203 Federal 
Bldg., 125 S. State St. (801) 524-5116. 


San Francisco, 94102, Federal Bldg., 
Box 36013, 450 Golden Gate Ave., 
(415) 556-5860. 


San Juan, P.R., 00918, Room 659, 
Federal Bldg., Chardon Ave. (809) 
753-4555. 


Savannah, 31402, 222 U.S. Court- 
house, P.O. Box 9746, 125-29 Bull 
St. (912) 232-4321, Ext. 204. 


Seattle, 98109, 706 Lake Union 
Bldg., 1700 Westlake Ave. North (206) 
442-5615. 
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